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flotes. 
THOMAS ROWLEY. 

Of this individual, —to whom, as I have already 
said (3 §. i. 101), “has been ascribed the au- 
thorship of numerous manuscripts containing nar- 
ratives relating to the old town (Bristol), which 
long passed as genuine, but are now regarded 
the inventions of that unfortunate genius, Thomas 
Chatterton,”—there are several things related, 
which appear to me to be irreconcilable. It mat- 
ters little where he was born, which is said to 
have been, however, at Norton Malreward, near 
this city, but his career through life is very im- 
portant; bec ause, if true, as reports ed, it is some- 

what extraordinary that more attention has not 
been paid to it by those who have engaged in the 
Chattertonian controv ersy. Insome manuscripts 
possessed by Mr. Barrett, been 





he is said to have be 
educated at the convent of the Carmelites at 
Bristol ; yet Chatterton himself says he was 
schooled ” at that of the Black Canons of St. 
Kenna, at Keynsham, about four miles from that 
city. In a note prefixed to the poem entitled 
the Battle of Hastings, it is said to have been 
translated by “ Thomas Rowlie, parish preeste of 
St. John’s, in the city of Bristol, in the year 
1465”; the former statement, however, is not 
authenticated (as Dean Milles says) by the Wor- 
Cester register; and as to the latter, Bristol was 
Rot a city at the date mentioned. ‘This, how- 
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ever, is of little consequence to the 
With Rowley, it is said, was educated 
Carmelites, Robert and William Canyne 
whom he tells us, “I was Y 
whereas we know that John Carpenter, 
W orcester, held that important office i 
to the latter Canynges ; and as to the 
nowhere find that such a man ey 
Rowley says that “ Master William offer 
canon’s place in Westbury College, whi 
had I accepted but my pains (probably : 
from the infirmities of age) made m 
home.” And where was his home? WI! 
tells us that “ this mischance i 
house by the Tower (in Bristol), 
been repaird since Robert Consull 
repayrd the castle and wall”: his dw 
then close to Bristol Castl< Subse 
removed to “his house on the hyll, ( 
ayer was mickle keen. It was a fine 
he took) on a repayring lease for 
therein be lyvd”; that is to s sy, 
a suburb of Bristol_— both his 1 
distant from his cure of St. John’ 
says that Rowley died at Westbury; 
after all ended his days with the regulars ; 
he could not accept a canon's place when of 
because of his pains! His was a sing 
chequered life; for, born in an obscure v 
he was educated either by the White Fri 
Black Canons, no matter which; they were 7 
lars. He then relinquished conventual li 
that of a parish priest, and gave up the reg 
to become a secular; then again he dof 
habit and occupation of a secular, and 
that of a regular, to die in the li 
lege at Westbury! Much stronger 
quired to ve this, I thin ] 
things which Chatterton has stated about 
Rowley is said to have outliv d his fri 
patron Wi illiam Canynges, yet the latter 
notice of him in his will, All the d 
one side i in the Rowley controversy utt 
I believe, the existence of any suc h 
William Wyrcestre, who lived in 
time assigned to Rowley, makes 
him, though he carefully noted down in 
rary every person and circumstat 
cording in relation the old town. 
ton’s anecdotes concerning the birth, educati 
and death of Rowley, must rest upon his 
authority, for want of more id 


1 


fray 
44101 


whic 


beli 


Brist« 


wn 
authentic evidence, 
and carry such a degree of credit as the reader 
may be inclined to allow them.” f Mr. Warton, 


too, has justly remarked, that — 
‘Had such a poet as Rowley existed in the fif 
century, he I 


would have been id 


* See my 


+ Dean Mille 


Memorials of the Cany? 
, Rowley Poems, | 
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would have been complimented by contemporary writers, 
and his works would have been multiplied by numerous 
manuscripts, which would have been remaining in our 
libraries, He would have been printed by Caxton, who 
diligently searched after all the poetry of his times, and 
would have descended in repeated editions to posterity. 
His life would have been written by Bale, who mentions 
obscure authors, now deservedly forgotten: and by the 
classical Leland, he would have been undoubtedly re- 
corded as the great and rare scholar, who understood 
Greek in the reign of Edward IV. That his collection 
of poems should subsist in one copy only, and that un- 
seen, unknown, nor ever once transcribed, for so long a 
period, is incredible. That such a prodigy should have 
been suppressed for three hundred years, is inconsistent 
with the common equity and the common curiosity of 
mankind, and with that notice which distinguished merit 
so naturally demands. Excellence must struggle into 
observation. Beauty cannot be long concealed. A me- 
teor attracts every eye.” * 

Grorce Pryce. 

Bristol City Library. 





THE MANCETTER MARTYRS: THE GLOVER 
FAMILY. 


It is to be hoped that many readers of “ N. & 
Q.” are acquainted with a little volume, entitled 
Narrative of the Persecutions and Sufferings of 
Robert Glover and Mrs. Lewis, by the Rev. BL. 
Richings. A new and enlarged edition has lately 
appeared, embodying several interesting particu- 
lars connected with their respective families, his- 
tories, &c. Such may be pleased to learn the fol- 
lowing addenda, which the pious author has since 
collected : — 

“ John Glover, of Baxterley, the father of our martyr, 
who came to reside at Mancetter, had one danghter and 
four sons; John, who died at Mancetter, August 21, 
1558; Robert, who was burnt at Coventry; William, who 
died at Wem; and Thomas, of whom no mention is 
made in Foxe. The name of Glover was honoured of 
God in one generation, as of a family valiant for the 
truth; and in the next it was the Divine will that 
it should be held in honour of man. William t, whose 
remains were treated 


four daughters and one son, To this son, before the 





inscription : —‘ Here lyéth in peace the body of the Right 
Worshipful Sir William Glover, Knight, Citizen, ang 
Alderman of London, who for the many good gifts, both 
in sincere religion, wisdom, and gravity, wherewith he 
was very plentifully graced, was elected Sheriff of Lon 
don, and served the same A.p. 1601. He had lived ip 
good name and fame fifty-eight years, and very blessed] 
departed this transitory life, the 17th day of December, 
A.D. 1603.’ ” 

After enumerating the names of his children, it 
is added : — ; 

“To whose dearest memory the Lady Anne Glover, 
the sorrowful widow of the said Sir William, at her own 
charge, erected this monument in testification of her love 
and duty.* 

“Sir William, who was one of the knights made, by 
King James I., at Whitehall, on the day before his coro. 
nation, July 24, A.p. 1603, left four daughters and one 
son, Sir Thomas Glover, Knight, Lord of the Manor of 
Kirkby Mallory, in the county of Leicester, who was 
knighted at Greenwich, April 21, A.p. 1605.+ 

“Thomas, the youngest son of John Glover, had one 
son, Sir Thomas Glover, Knight, an attendant of James 
I., and afterwards his majesty’s ambassador at the court 
of Constantinople, a.p. 1616. He was knighted at Hamp- 
ton Court, August 17, A.p. 1606. 

“ Hugh Glover, the eldest son of our martyr, who-in 
herited the property of his father’s eldest brother, and 
who was ten years of age when his father was burnt, 
married Frances, daughter of Richard Wightman, Esq ,f 
Burbage, in the county of Leicester. He had one daugh- 
ter, and two sons, Edward and Henry. Edward marned 
Anne, daughter of Sir Eusebius Isham, Knight, of Braun- 
ston, in the county of Northampton, and was living at 
Baxterley Hall in the year 1617, under the peaceful 
reign of a Protestant sovereign, 

“* Them that honour me, I will honour.’ — 1 Sam. xi. 
30. 

“The generation of the upright shall be blessed.’— 
Psalm cxii. 2.” 

The especial object, however, in requesting the 
insertion of the above is to ask the assistance of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” in ascertaining any fur 
ther details of the above-named parties, or refer 


| ences to probable sources of such information. 


Great Fire in London, there was a monument in St. Ste- | 
| Probably reference may be made to him in any 


phen’s Church, Coleman Street, bearing the following 





* “An Inquiry into the Authenticity of the Rowley 
Poems,” by Thomas Warton, p- 101. This article and 
that on Turgot originally appeared in a work I published 
in 1558 intituled Fact versus Fiction, which having become 
Scarce In consequence of my destroying all the copies left 
after paying the printer’s expenses, &c., has led me to 
believe the subject of this paper is deserving a wider 
circulation than that of a mere locality; hence its ap- 
pearance is requested in “N, & Q.” 


with so much ignominy, left | 


Those which have been already communicated, 
for easy reference, are appended as notes to the 
above. 

Query. Of what family was his wife Lady Anne? 


documents or accounts of the London Dyers. 
S. M. 8 





RELATIVE VALUE OF MONEY. 
Iam not going to give a regular essay on this 


| subject; all [ mean to do is to correct the ert0- 


Tt The Chronicle of Queen Jane and Queen Mary (Cam- | 


den Society), pp. 122-124, details particulars of the 
Duke of Suffolk at Coventry; and pp. 183, 184, give from 
Rampton’s confession; William Glover's speech of decided 
encouragement. Probably this document, if examined, 
might, supply further reference to the Glover family. At 
least the speech aboye named suggests a cause which 
may have promoted the vengéance visited eveft on his 
lifeless remains, n 





* Stow’s Survey of London (ed. 1633), p. 105, mentions 
Alderman Sir William Glover, as a Dyer, and his bequest 
of 2002. to hospitals round London. 

+ It appears to be to this Sir Thomas Glover that alle- 
sion is made in Nichols’s Progresses of James I. vol. i, p.i08 
where a note states that he resided at. Wilsdon, Middle 
sex, and that several extracts are given from its regi 
ters jn Lysons’s Environs of London (vol, iii. 621), which 
record hjs marriage, and the births of two sons and five 
daughters, 
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geous notions which seem to’ prevail- respecting 
the value of monéy in the time of Elizabeth and 


James. I., a5 compared to what it is at present. | 


fhe proportion is assumed to be that of 5 to 1. 
Thus Mr. Cottier states without hesitation, that 
Spenser’s pension of 502. a-year was equivalent 
to one of 2502. at the present day ; and Mr. Dyce, 
a more cautious writer, says that the 1000J. said 
io have been given to Shakspeare by Lord 
Southampton, “was equivalent to nearly 5000/. 
jn our own day; and of the statement that the 
dramatist lived in Stratford at the rate of 10000. 
a-year, that it was “at the rate of about 5000/. 
per annum according to the present value of 
inoney.” 

The best way to test matters of this kind is to 
state and examine the prices of various articles in 
those times, which I will now proceed to do, pre- 
nising that owing to want of access to the neces- 
sary works, I must, except in the case of corn, 
confine myself almost solely to such prices as I find 
mentioned in the dramatists. I must also premise 
that, according to Adam Smith, silver had attained 
its present value by the middle of the sixteenth 
eentury. Accordingly, in his “ Table of Prices of 
Wheat,” he gives, from 1553 the price of wheat 
in money of those, and in money of the present 
(his own) times, in exactly the same figures. 

The average price of the quarter of eight 
bushels of middle wheat in Windsor market, from 
1595 to (1620, he gives at “about 12. 12s. 88d. 





or about six ounces and one-third of an ounce of | 


silver.” Now the average price of wheat in gene- 
ral I find to have been 2/. 13s. 1d. in 1860, so 
that the proportion between the early price, and 
that of 1860, was as 53 to 33—not very much 
more than as 14 to 1; a very different proportion 
from that of 5 to 1! 
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prising how cheap ordinary wine is in the wine 
countries. Many years ago I remember getting 
really very good wine at a caburet on the river- 
side below Bordeaux for 3d. a bottle, and my 
uncle, at whose house I was, told me that the ex- 
cellent wine which we drank well watered at 
dinner, stood him in only Gd. a bottle, though it 
had paid the octrot. We need not wonder then at 
the cheapness of sack in Shakspeare’s days. 

As to land, that really was low priced, and the 
same would seem to have been the case, though 
not to the same extent, with houses. We find 
that Shakspeare purchased “ for 320/. 107 acres 
of arable land in the parish of Old Strat- 
ford, and “a house, with a piece of ground, 
not far from the Blackfriars’ Theatre,” for 1407. 
But we are to remember that the population of 
England was not then a fifth of what it is now, 
while the quantity of land was nearly the same ; 
that the badness of roads impeded the transport 
of produce, &c., and so we need not wonder at 
the low price of land. 

But if wine and land were cheap, horses were 
not so. Mr. Dyce quotes from Dekkar’s Bellman 
of London: “ This is the life of the Prigger who 
travailes up and downe the whole kingdome upon 
his geldings of 20 and 40 pounda piece. In Jon- 
son’s Every Man out of his Humour we hear of 
a DBid-stand —“ Ue has had his mares and his 
geldings, he, have been worth forty, threescore, 
a hundred pound a horse ;" and in the same play, 
Fastidious Brisk says he had been offered 100/. for 
his “grey hobby ” or ambling nag. ‘These surely 
are fully equal to the prices of the present day. 

But manufactured articles were still dearer. 


| Mrs. Quickly tells Falstaff she had given 8s. an 


In the tavern bill picked out of Falstaff"s pocket, 


a capon is put down at 2s, 2d. 


This was probably | 


what we would now call a fowl, which might be | 


had for 3s. or 3s. 6d. Dame Ursula in Bariholo- 
mew Fair charges from 5s, to 6s. for her roast 
sucking-pigs. 

‘Two articles were undoubtedly low-priced — 
wine and land. 

In the aforesaid tavern bill, two gallons of sack 
are charged 5s. 8d., that is, 84d. a quart. Mr. 
Dyce mentions xx* as given for a quart of claret 
and a quart of sack for a preacher at Stratford. 
The difference of price was probably caused by 
the cost of carriage so far inland. 

We are not to suppose that this sack was the 
same as the present sherry, though it came from the 
same place. It was the mere vin du pays of the 
south of Spain; a wine of no great body, for it 
was kept on draught, and drunk out of cups and 

owls, not sipped out of glasses, and it was ap- 
parently rather acid as they used to mix sugar 
with it. The duty was also very low. It is sur- 


ell (3 yard) for holland for shirts for him. The 
theatres gave 20/. for a velvet cloak; and in The 
Devil is an Ass we hear of a cloak that cost 502., 
being made of plush at 3/. 10s. a yard, lace and 
velvet. 

On the whole, then, if some things were cheaper 


| others were dearer than now; and setting the one 


against the cther, 1000/. a year then might be 
about equal to 1600/. or 17001. a year now. We 
find the vicar of Stratford in 1662 seeing nothing 
incredible in Shakspeare’s having “spent at the 
rate of 10001. a year;” yet how he could have 
spent even the half of it, with his small family, 
passes my conception. With the low value of 
landed property, if Lord Southampton gave 
Shakspeare 10001, it was as much as if a Duke 
of Sutherland or a Marquis of Westminster of the 
present day, were to present a man of genius with 
20,000. Tuos. KergutTieyr. 


THE NEOMONOSCOPE. 


In a former number of “N,&Q.” (2™ 5S. iii. 296,) 
I drew attention to a singular stereoscopic effect, 


| produced by the application of a very powerful 
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magnifying glass to photographic portraits, taken 


on glass. L inquired if this effeet was known, as 
[ had never heard of it, and had myself only just 

| discovered it; and I requested to 
} | it was to be aceounted for? Five 
‘ s have almost elapsed without any reply being 
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given t Iny queries ; but the principle, I find, 
has been partially acted upon in a new instru- 
ment called the neomonoscope. This is nothing | 


more than a common magnifying glass inserted 
in the cover of a case, through which a photo- 
somewhat in relief, and with some degree of stereo- 

effect. I write thus guardedly, because 
the effect is very very far from that obtained by 
the application of a lens such as above described. 
Mine ts a powerful one of a quarter of an inch 
focus ; and when a photograph on glass is sub- 
jected to this lens, the stereoscopic eflect is mar- 


scopic 


veliou 

But the exp riment will not succeed with por- 
traits on paper. A strong lens makes the paper 
appear woolly, and spoils the effect; whereas a 
portrait on glass comes out with all the smooth- 
ne and | ity of a waxen figure. Still this 








W scope is an acquisition to a certain extent; 

es a pleasing effect. It is, however, 
some improvement. 
ing in the middle of the cover, should 





be placed higher up, so that the greatest effect 
might be produced on the features ; which are, of 


course, what one most wishes to observe : whereas 
now, the upper part of the figure, particularly if 

» person is represented standing, is less per- 
fectly developed than the dress or accessories of 
the picture. ‘The glass also should be protected, 
by some simple contrivance, from dust or injury ; 
for, exposed as it is now, the case will require to 
be carried in another case for security. 





EXTENDED AND TRANSLATED. 


I take it to be a postulate that the “ N. & Q.” 
are intended for two purposes, viz., to elicit truth, 
with a view to its diffusion, and to expose error 
with a view to its suppression. It is with the 
latter of these objects that I write the following 


Note. 


DOMESDAY 


ject now in course of execution of re- 
publishing Domesday by means of photography, 
is so far beyond praise, that I shall do no more 
than allude to it. But as every good seems to be 


atter 1 by something that can scarcely be thus 
predicated, so it appears tliat an extension and 
translation of Domesday are in course of threat- 


ened preparation, and these it is intended shail 
be published simultaneously with Col. James’s 
great work. 


Upon this extension and this translation I have 


F.C. 


graphic portrait on a card is viewed ; and appears | 


The glass, in- | 
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a word or two to say. A specimen of the exten. 
sion has been already published, and it is as fol. 
| 

lows :— 


“ Midelsexe. 


“ Archiepiscopus Lanfrancus tenet JIE SA 
pro Iviiii. hidis. Terraest xl.carucarum. Ad dominium 
pertinent 
xii. hide et ibi sunt ii, caruce. 
uillanos 
sunt xxvi. carucas et adhuc xii. possent esse. 
Ibi presbiter habet i. hidam et iii. milites vi. hidas et 
dimidiam et ii. uillani 
ii. hidas et xii. uillani quisque dimidiam hidam et xx, 
uillani quisque 
i. uirgatam terre et xl. uillani quisque dimidiam uir- 
gatam et xvj. bordarii 
de ii. hidas. Ibi sunt xii. cotarii et ii. 
molinum 
iiii. solidos et pratum i. caruca, 


Inter francigenos et 


Ibi i. 


Serul, 


Pastura ad pecuniam 

uille, Silua cece. porcis et iii. solidos. 

My only comment upon this extension will be to 

ylace in contrast with it another extension, which 

f will submit to be a truer exponent of the 

original entry in Domesday : — 

“ Archiepiscopus Lanfrancus tenet Hesa 

pro. LVIIIL. hidis. Terra. est XL. carucarum. Ad 
dominium pertinent 

. XIL. hide, . 7 ibi sunt. II. caruce. 
+ villanos. 

sunt, XX VI. carucate . + adhue XII. possent . esse, 

Ibi presbyter habet . I. hidam. + III. milites . VI. hidas 
+ dimidiam . + IT. villani 

II. hidas , -; XII. villani quisque dimidiam hidam.4 
XX. villani . quisque 

. I. virgatam terre . 7) XL. villani . quisque dimidiam 
virgatam .*7 XVI. bordarii 

de. II. hidis. Ibi sunt . XII. cotarii. + Il. servi. Ibi. 
I. molinus 

IIL. solidorum . 


Inter francigenas 


‘y pratum . I carucatex. i 
Pastura ad pecuniam 
villa. Silva. [ad] CCCC . porcos. 3 111. solidos.” 


Could the readers of “ N. & Q.” have imagined 
without prompting, that in the nineteenth century 
such an extension as that which is first referred to 
could have been sent into the literary world, in 
the hope of its adoption and recognition ? 

So much for the extension, which, as speaking 
for itself, requires no further or other comment. 
In regard to the translation, I did intend to have 
troubled the readers of “ N. & Q.” with the pub- 
lished specimen of this also; but I will only observe 
that in this translation Francigena is for the first 
time interpreted freeman in order apparently that 
it may be forced into an antithesis with villanus, 
whom the translator imagines to have been non 
free. For he does not appear to know that the 
villanus of Domesday is the ceorl of the Anglo- 
Saxons —the villanus of the ancient Latin trans- 
lation of the Jectitudines, and of the LL. Hen. L 


| — and not the villein of later days. 


} 
} 


In conclusion, I will observe that the motive 
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—— 


which has prompted me to write this note has 


been the fear lest such a book as the proposed 
erfension and frauslation will be, may, by the ad- 
yantage of Col. James's good company, pass un- 





challenged for a time suflicient to propagate grave 
errors, Which may never be corrected, and also 
disgrace our native literature in the minds of the 
learned foreigners, who will visit our country at 


the ensuing bilustral congregation of nations. 
THE NEW EDITION OF VOLTAIRE. 

There is certainly something inauspicious about 
the new volume of Voltaire’s hitherto inedited 
Works, just published by M. Plon at Paris, with 
considerable pomp of preface and notes, by Jules 
Janin and Edouard Didier. 

I think it was the Atheneum which detected, 
in the play of “ Mademoiselle de la Cochonniére ” 
(known before, but now for the first time dis- 
tinctly attributed to Voltaire), 
translation of Vanbruch’s coarse but clever 
comedy of the J?elapse, And though Jules Janin 
has since thrown up a few of his brilliant sky- 
rockets to cover the editor’s retreat, there can be 
10 doubt of the fact itself. Voltaire may have 
given himself the trouble of making this “adapta- 
tion” to amuse his friendg at some private thea- 
trieals; but it is, to say the least, extremely 
unlikely. 

But a more striking instance still, of the negli- 
gent way in which old ware is foisted on the 
public as new, is to be found in the “ Second Part 
of Candide,” which occupies seventy pages of the 
volume, and is thus introduced in the Preface : — 


“There appeared at Geneva, close to Voltaire’s door, | 


different copies of this second part, which is now not to be 
found (qui est aujourd’hui introuvable), and which we 
publish as a very curious document! Is the second part 
of ‘Candide’ by the authur of the first? We donot know, 
but,” &c. (The editor then goes on to say that Voltaire 
denied it; but that much credit is not to be attached to 
the denegation. ) 

Now the work thus solemnly introduced to the 
reader is about as common, and as worthless, as 
any light production of its day. Candide en Danue- 
marck, ou la Seconde Partie de Candide, appeared 
in 1767. It was an ordinary stall book a few 
years ago ; and so was an English translation of it, 
and probably they are so still. I notice a copy of 
it to-day at a low price, and among very common 
ware, in a Stuttgard bookseller’s catalogue. This 
very ordinary and well-known affair the editor 
has castrated to suit the more de te of 
ares an operati which Voltaire, if 
his it be, would ex rtainly not have thanked him— 
and inserted it, by way of padding, among a 
meagre collection of a few inedited letters. 

It may no doubt be Voltaire’s. Wittiest as he 
was of mortal men, he sometimes was lazy enough 
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to be dull, and then generally made up for it by 
increased indecency. But a second part of “Can- 
dide”— whether this one or not, I am not sure — 
by Quérard to Thoré de Cham- 
Ilowever this may be, the reader will 
probably agree that, as Voltaire himself indulged 
in mystification about his own writings to an un- 
rivalled extent, so his editors have imbibed not a 

little of the spirit of their great original. 
JEAN Le TROUVEUR. 


Is attributed 
pigneulles. 





HMinsr Motes. 


Tue Caryiris or Harting. — It appears from 
The Atheneum that at the last meeting of the 
Archeological Institute, Mr. Minty exhibited 
photographs of the church of Harting, Sussex, 
“ and of two well-sculptured tombs and efligies ” 
of Sir Edward and his son Sir Richard Caryll; 
and we are further informed that the “ Caryll 
Chancel” has lately been removed, and the monu- 
ments exposed to the weather, because the family 
is extinct, and “no one” appeared to take care of 
the memorials of the former Lords of Ladyholt. 

f “no one” had been pleased to let the monu- 
mental chapel alone, it might have stood for 
another century or more; but “no one” first 
turned the chapel into the parish school-room ; 
then broke the wall to make a fire-place ; then 
made another attack to insert the flue from a 
stove introduced to warm the church. When I 
visited the place, after the new school-house was 
built, this monumental chapel was used as a car- 
penter’s workshop ; at least it was so choked up 
with deal boards, benches, shavings, and other 
carpenter’s stock and rubbish, that it was impos- 
sible to get sight of the inscriptions, or more than 
an idea of the monuments themselves. If the 
apology for removing the chapel be all-suflicient, 
then “no one” could have had a right to do any 
of those things. These monuments of extinct 
families are of great interest and value to our 
local historians, and I cannot but regret that no 
appeal was made to our active Archeological So- 
ciety before this “no one” put bis barbarian hand 
on this monumental chapel; for I am sure there 
would have been no difficulty in raising the few 
pounds necessary to have repaired and preserved 
it. 7 te 

Chichester. 

Borne To Deatu.— To the cases quoted in 
the Ist S. of “N. & Q.” may be added the fol- 
lowing cruel infliction on coiners : — 

Twelve coiners were seiz’d in the 
md having been tryed and fi und 
irs after boil’d in oyl, three of them 
ured seventy-five, who carried on 


women, one of which, a 
— The Dublin Intelligence, 


that trade about forty years.” 
J. M'C. 


i 
“From Bordeaux. 
very fact of ining, 


cuiltv, were four ] 


Feb. 28, 1709-10. 
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Castre Rackrent. — The following short 
paragraph, which I have taken from Saunders’s 
News-Letter, 30th January, 1862, deserves, I think, 
acorner in “* N. & Q.”:— ' 

“Castie Rackrent. — The old mansion in the beau- 
tiful demesne of Tempo, in the county of Fermanagh, 
which was the scene of that remarkable Irish story, 
* Castle Rackrent,’ by Miss Edgeworth, has disappeared, 
having recently been taken down by Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent, who is rebuilding it. It was the castle of the 
Maguires, an ancient race, ennobled by James II., from 
whom the estates passed into the family of the present 
proprietor. The house which he has just removed con- 
tained the apartments in which Miss Edgeworth placed 
the long imprisonment of Lady Cathcart by her husband, 
Colonel Maguire (who was the Sir Kit of the tale), and 
the window out of which the forlorn lady, to preserve 
her diamonds from her husband, threw them down to a 
beggarwoman, who faithfully conveyed them to the per- 
son to whom Lady Cathcart wished them confided, and 
from whom, many years after, she received them in safety, 
on her escape from confinement.” 

Anuma. 

Srertinc.—The fact incidentally mentioned by 
Mr. Eastwoop (2™ S. xii. 421), that in certain 
receipts extending over a space of forty-two years, 
beginning with 1246, thirteen solidi and four ster- 
lings were reckoned to a mark, is worth noting, as 
illustrating the point established by Prorgssor 
De Moraay, in his Notes on the History of the 
English Coinage, that the word slerling originally 
meant a penny; not coin in general, but the 240th 
part of a pound. Cu10. 


Oxiv Lonpon. — For a new edition of Mr. Peter 
Cunningham's Hand-book to London, a publication 
much to be desired, the following scrap may be 
acceptable. ‘The passage which [quote is ex- 
tracted from — 

* A True Discovery of a Bloody Plot intended to have 
been put in practice on Thursday the 18th of this present 
November, against some of the chiefe of the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament Assembled by bloody minded 
Papists. As also a relation of intended insurrections in 
six severall parts of this land on the same day; dis- 
covered by ‘Thomas Beale. London: Printed for the 
Author, 1614, dto. 4 leaves: ”— 

“On Manday, the 15th day of this November, I was 
in my owne house at dinner at twelve of the clock. 
When I had dined (having no imployments at the worke 
of my calling) I tooke a little writing booke in my hand, 
which formerly I had written, ‘and did intend to peruse 
it, and correct some faults, and supply some things want- 
ing; but having no conveniency in my owne house, by 
reason of the frowardness of my childe, | thought best 
(it being a calme day) to goe into a secret field not far 
off, which formerly I had frequented for my owne private 
meditations. The field lyeth above Old-streete, betweene 
the way that commeth from the Pest-house, and the way 
that commeth from Brick-lane in Old-streete; all men 
that use to goe that way, know that the first of those 
fields hath a common path, which goeth from the Kings- 
gate at the further end of Brick-lane towards the Pest- 
house, over against this path. All the way on the other 
side of the field is a high banke cast up, which on the 
further side of it is shelving, like the side of a house 
eaves; and on that side the path is, it is straite downe 








——— 
like a mud wall, with a’ litell dry ditch cast, up on.this 
side.” 

W. Carew Iazurr, 

Prepiction of THe Frencn Revorvrioy,— 
Perhaps the following astrological prediction from 
the Alphonsine Tables, printed 1483, may interést 
some of your readers, to whom it may be un- 
known : — 

“ La huitieme de ces conjonctions (de Jupiter et.de Sa. 
turne)’ aura lieu l’an du monde 7040, et qu’apres elle, 
* dans l'année 1789 de notre ere,’ une des grandes périodes 
de Saturne (un des groupes de dix révolutions de h 
planéte) sera accomplie. Dés-lors ‘si mundus usque ad 
illa tempora duraverit, quod solus Deus novit, multe 
tune et magna, et mirabiles, alterationes mundi et ma- 
tationes future sunt, et maxime circa leges,’ ” — See 
Humboldt (Alex. Von) Examen Critique de la Géogra- 
phie du Nouveau Continent, iii, p, 256. Paris, 1836, 

Even Warwick, 

Birmingham. 

Jaxe Seymour. — On the 20th of May, 1536, 
the day after Anne Boleyn was beheaded, Henry 
VIII. married Jane Seymour. On the 12th of 
October, 1537, Jane gave birth to a son, after. 
wards Edward VI., and died within a fortnight, 
In an old MS. Missal, preserved at Mains [all 
anciently the residence of the Heskeths, now the 
property of Thomas Fitzherbert Brockboles, Esq. 
of Claughton, there are three prayers to be said 


| at mass for her safe dejvery: — 


“ Collect. —Omnipotens sempiterne Deus qui beatissi- 
mam Virginem Matrem Mariam in conceptu et in parta 
consecrasti et Jonam prophetam de ventre ceti potenti 
virtute liberasti, ifamulam tuam pergravidam protege 
Johannam visita in salutari tuo ut proles in ea concepts 
feliciter ad lucem proteat et ad gratiam lavacri perye- 
niat, ipsaque in pariendo dolorém evadat et a mortis 
periculo secura permaneat. Per Dom., &c. 

* Secret. — Suscipe quesumas preces et hostias humi- 
litatis nostre et famulam tuam Johannam scuto protec+ 
tionis tue defende, et quam ex gratia tua gravidam esse 
voluisti adveniente partus tempore, gloriose libera et ab 
omnibus tentationibus cum prole conserva, Per Dou, 
&e. 

“ Post communion, — Adesto Domine supplicationibys 
nostris ut famule tue Johanne tempore gratix pariendi 
tum presidium suscipiat et cum prolem humanam edide- 
rit percepto lavacro salutis gloriosis incrementis ‘pto- 
ficiat.” 

A. E. le 

Squire Arrwortny.—Tn the Marriage Re: 
gister of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, I 
found the following entry: — 

“ 1756/7, March 24. — Ralph Allen of Bath, Somerset- 
shire, and Elizabeth Holder, of the same place, p. L. AM. 
[per license of Archbishop].” 

This was Pope's “low-born™ and then “ humble 
Allen”; Fielding’s ** Squire Allworthy.” 

Perer CunnincHa®. 





Queries, 


Atrort. — Persons conversant with the cor 
porations of boroughs around London, are re 


[S™ S. L Man. 8 9, 
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quested to state if a Jobn Allport, who died 1693, 
occurs as recorder ? 
Shrewsbury. 


“Burnt Nyar.”— Can any of your readers 


fayour me with an interpretation of the inserip- | 
tions on the cover of Dr. Dasent’s Translation of 


the Slory of * Burnt Njal,’ or Life in Iceland at the 
End of the Tenth Century ? 


‘fion 1 can gather from the book respecting it, 


occurs at p. xix. of the Preface. ‘There we 
read : — 

“The sketch for the cover is from the hand of Mr. 
James Drummond, R.S.A., who has combined the chief 
weapons mentioned in our Saga, Gunnar's bill, Skarphe- 
dinn’s axe, and Kari’s sword, all bound together with 
one of the great silver rings found in some Viking’s 
hoard in Orkney, into a most beautiful design.” 

The following is a copy of the inscription: 
* But a short while . is hand. fain of blow. Bare. 
is back without brother behind. it.” T. W. B. 


Cutaucenes, THE Eoyrtian Fortune-Teccen. | 


—This personage was famous in England in the 
seventeenth century. References to accessible 
particulars of his deeds and death (the latter more 
especially) are desired, Devra, 


Cnurcues buirt East ann West. — Are 


thurches built thus on the Continent as in this | 


xX. N. 

Crever.—The naval officer who commanded 
the Federal expedition to Port Royal, in writing 
toa friend, used this expression with reference to 
his arrangements: “I think my plan was clever.” 

May I ask if this word has any special meaning 
on the American continent, or if employed there 
in the sense in which we use it in‘England? 
Perhaps some of your correspondents can favour 
me with quotations from the Nelson, Wellington, 
or Marlborough Despatches, showing the applica- 
tion of the word in a similar manner to that of 
the American commander. W. S. 


country ? 


Dream Query. — 

“A girl, eight years old, fell into a culvert at Nuss, 
Somerset, and was carried away by the current until she 
Was pressed up between two narrow approaches to the 
river. Her fate became known by the dream of a woman. 
She was missed several days.” > 

I have cut the above from a local paper- Can 
anyone furnish the details of the dream, and 
information as to how it was the cause of the dis- 
covery of the poor child's fate ? 

There are so many important speculations con- 
nected with the phenomena of dreams, that I make 
no apology for requesting you to record the facts 
of this case if they can be obtained. 

A Lorp or a Manor. 

“Dairy Apvertissr;" ere. — Can anyone in- 
form me where I can inspect a complete set of the 
Daily Advertiser newspaper, which commenced 


W. A. Letcurton. | 


The only informa. | 
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| Feb. 3rd, 1730, and was discontinued in 1798, 
when it was succeeded by the Publican’s Morning 
Advertiser; or where can I sce it for the years 
1781, 1782, and 1783? In the British Museum 
they are very incomplete. J.R. D. 


Decurss or Durcurss.—In the Spectator of 1829 
| frequent mention is made of the Duchess of Kent 
| and other Duchesses. In the same paper for 
} 1836, I find that IL.R.L. is always styled the 
| Dutchess of Kent. Can any of your readers in- 
form me of the reason for this change in spelling, 
jan when we returned to the present ortho- 
graphy ? 40 
| Oxford. 
| 


Deer Parks. —In volume xl. of the Surtees 
Society publications, being a collection of de- 
positions from York Castle relating to offences 
committed in the seventeenth century, it appears 
an indictment was preferred, and a true bill found 
| against ‘Thomas Johnson of Ripon, John Hudsey 
of Ripon, gent., Cha. Terry, barber, and William 
Kettlewell, saddler, for having on July 5, 1654, 
broken the park of Sir Charles Egerton, Knt., 
called Maskingfield Park, and chased, killed, and 
wounded the bucks and does. 

The Rev. Mr. Raine, the editor of this very 
interesting volume, adds in a note : — 


“ The number of deer parks was at this time consider- 
able. They would afford great temptations that were not 
always resisted. It must be remembered that the native 
deer are still very numerous in Yorkshire.” 

We may form some idea of the state of society 
at this period when gentlemen broke into deer 
parks, and stole the deer. 

Allow me to ask if there is any record of the 
reduction of deer parks? I consider it was gra- 
dual, arising from various causes. 

Fra. Mewsurn. 


Larehfield, Darlington. 

Domespay Boox,—In the Cornish portion of 
Domesday, recently photozincographed by Col. 
Sir II. James, I read of Lanpiran, that from this 
manor has been taken away “1 tre,” which re- 
turned to the canons of Saint Pieran, in the time 
King Edward “firma m1 septimanari.” There 
may possibly be an omission with regard to the 
due terre; but what is the meaning of “ firmam 
quatuor septimanarum”? I may also ask, is any- 
thing known of that peculiar class of villain de- 
nominated colibert ? KeErnow. 


Fotnv: A Lancasnire Anp Caesnire Worp.— 
What is the exact meaning of this word, affixed 
to so many names of places in Lancashire and 
Cheshire ? Judging from maps, the spots so 
distinguished seem to be isolated farms. Does 
“fold” here signify sheep-fuld, or what is its more 
extended meaning? And is the word still used ? 
It appears to be usually, if not always, affixed to 
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a proper name, e. g. Ilarrop-fold, Bradley-fold, 


Dixon-fol'l — not Harrop’s, Bradley's, &c. 


. . . | 
Dixonfold is now a station on the Manchester 


and Bolton railway; but I find the name on a 
Lancashire ordnance map, published before this 
railway was made. Can any one of your readers, 
having access to old county maps or surveys of 
Lancashire, inform me at how early 2 date the 
name of Dixonfold is to be met with? J. 


Joun Hvtcutnson. — At Spennithorne was 
born, Oct. 24, 1675, the once celebrated, but now 
almost forgotten hebraist and philosopher, John 
Hutchinson. He was the son of a yeoman, and 
following the business of a land-agent, became 
steward to Charles, sixth Duke of Somerset, who, 
when Master of the Horse to George I., gave him 
& sinecure appointment of 200/. a-year, with a good 
house in the Mews. His works evince a strange 
combination of talent and eccentricity. In 1724 
he published the first part of Moses’ Principia, 
being an attack on the system of Gravitation 
established by Sir Isaac‘Newton, and in 1727 the 
second part appeared, containing the principles 
of the Scripture philosophy. He continued to 
publish till his death in 1737. 
embraced his doctrines, and in 1748 his collected 
works, including posthumous MSS., were’ pub- 
lished in 12 vols. 8yvo. 


Can any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me if 
”) + 


any of the descendants of the above are still 
living, and if so, where ? also, crest and coat of 
arms ? NosNIHCTUH. 

Ipone.— Some remarks on De Quincey's 
writings in Fraser's Magazine for January, 1861, 
induce me to seek information on the following 
subject : 

Similar in conception to the Confessions of an 
Opium-eater, and an imitation, is a work styled, 


The Hasheesh Eater, but there is yet another, of 


the same class, ‘which appeared in an Indian 
serial (Saunders’ Magazine, Delhi), some years 
since, subsequent to the former, and prior to the 
latter. The name is Jdone; or, Incidents in the 
Life of a Dreamer. I have since seen the same, 
bound up, with a Preface, in which a curious ex- 
planation is given of its origin, along with a satis- 
factory denial, on the part of the unknown author, 
of his having seen any of De Quincey's writings 
before the publication of Jdone. There was also 
a holograph entry on a fly-leaf, to the effect that 
the same author republished Mnemosyne and other 
pieces, a notice of which, cut out of the Atheneum, 
was appended. 

Now as several contributors of former years 
to these Anglo-Indian journals have subsequently 


reappeared in our own Magazines, perhaps some of 


the readers of “ N. & Q.” may be able to give me 


the name of the writer in question. ‘The copy of | 


A numerous sect | 





[34 S. I, Man. 8 '¢2, 


Idone which fell into my hands was evidently 
printed in India. Ions. 


Larix Graces. —I would take it as a favour, 
if one of your University correspondents would 
inform me what is the Latin grace said before 
dinner at King’s College, Cambridge, and Christ 
Church, Oxford. D.E.C. 


Lawn anp Crare. — 
“ A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn.” 
Pope, Moral Essays, Ep. i. 1. 135. 
What is the meaning of this often-quoted line? 
The one preceding it, — 

“Tis from high life high characters are drawn,” 
implies that lawn is associated with higher life 
than crape. How is this? I believe general 
readers in some way connect the dawn with lawn 
sleeves. But then, what has crape to do with 
inferior clergy, or with any clergy at all? And, 
again, the bishop is disposed of two lines further 
on:— 

“ A judge is just; a chancellor juster still; 

A gownsmat rou will.” 

J. Dixon. 

Letcnton.—Edmondson, in his Heraldry, gives 
under “ Leighton” the following arms : — 
“ 1, Sable, on a bend argent, 3 escallop shells, gules, 

2. Quarterly indented or and gules, on 2nd and 8rd 
quarters 6 boars’ heads of the first, 5 and 3. 
3. Quarterly indented or and gules, on 2nd and 3rd 

quarters 3 boars’ heads of the first. 

4. Argent, a bugle horn between 3 crescents sable.” 








Information requested respecting the pedigrees 

and locality of families bearing the abov: arms? 
VY. A. Leiautos. 
Shrewsbury. 

Massincer’s Winow.—Philip Massinger’s 
widow lived at Cardiff in Glamorganshire ; when 
did she die? Her husband, the great dramatic 
poet, was buried in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
1639-40. Perer Cunnincuam. 


Dr. Younc.—In the account of Young, author 
of Night Thoughts, the poet of The Pleasures of 
Hope says, 1819, “He has been well-described 
in alate poem as one in whom — 

“Still gleams and still expires the cloudy day 
Of genuine poetry.” 


What late poem ? Perer CunniIncoam. 


Pracr-Greun-Hovusr, Sincur, Kent. — Will’ 
any of your Kentish correspondents inform me 
when Place-Green House, Sidcup, in the paris 
of Chislehurst, Kent, was built 2? And tell met 
it is mentioned in any book ? James Kev. 

Balham, Surrey. 

Quren Caroune or Louis Partirrs ?—In the 
last Quarterly (p.71), a story is told in Miss 
Knight's Memoirs of an Englishman in Paru® 
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1830, to whom a chimney-sweeper atniied a 
sight of the king on condition fa fee of five 
francs. ‘The bargain being struck, the lad began 
shouting “ Louis P hilippe, Louis P >hilipy ta The 
crowd took it up: the king appeared at the win- 
dow, and the five francs were paid; and for 
another five, the stranger had the pleasure of 
hearing his majesty join in the Marseillaise. Now 
the singing part of the story is new; but I per- 
fectly remember hearing, at the time poor Queen 
Caroline was making herself conspicuous in Lon- 
don during her trial, the former part of the same 
story told of a “little dirty boy,” who offered to 
show the queen to a gentleman passing her house 


for a shilling ; and who succeeded in doing so by 


exactly the same dodge. Are both these stories 
true? Or is one a mere reproduction of the 
other ? 
of the almost impossibility of getting to the real 
source of an anecdote ? P. 


Scin-Laeca 

“T have read in Scandinavian legends of an ay 
called the Scin-Lawe ini orpse. It is 
in the northern st imes to haunt s pul- 
chres, sometimes to for ! It is the spectre of a 
human body seen in a phosphoric light. And so exactly 
lid this phantom correspond to the description of such an 
apparition in Scandinavian fable, that I know not how to 
give ita better name than that of Scin-Leca—the shining 
corpse.”— Vide “A Strange Story” in Al the Year 
Round, Nov. 30, 1861, p. 220, 

Now, in the Anglo-Saxon version of St. Mat- 
thew (xiv. 26), the disciples when they sce our 
Lord walking on the sea, exclaim, “ so¥lice hyt 3 ys 
scinlac.” I have examined almost all the modern 
Teutonic versions, and none translate ¢d¢vracua by 
aword at all resembling scinlae except Halberts- 
ma’s Friesic, which has s< ‘ynsel. Bosworth, A.-S. 
Dict., gives scinlic , an ap par ition $ sin laéca, a ma- 
gician, conjuror. Of course the first syllable is 
from scinan, to shine or appear; but the second 
can hardly be from Jic, a corpse. I should rather 
think it was from lac, play ; or /ecan, to play — 
scinlac, an illusory appearance. Where can I find 
any account of the Scandinavian re of 
the Scin-Laca ? E. G. R. 


Scinrac. — 








Townsnirs, —I was surprised‘ to see the old 
opinion, that any place for which a constable was 
app inte d, was at one time a tow nship —_s poke n 
of by Mr. Gre AvEs (2™4 S. xii. 400) " if it sueied 
support. I would beg to inquire by whom this 
opinion has been controverted, and on what 
grounds? The question is one of some interest, 
as tending to throw light upon the administrative 
organisation of the country in early ages. 

LuMEN. 

Carrain Tuomas Lucas Wrerrrr.— Any par- 
ticulars respecting this gentleman, who was a 
native of Shropshire, and formerly of the 100th 
Regiment, will be gratefully received. 


Or is the coincidence only another proof 


He died 
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prior to 1849.* The exact date of his death. to- 

gether with any notices of his family, is particu- 

larly wanted by DM. 
Guildford, 


i 
OTEVENS, 





Queries With Answers, 


ProverniaAt Sayinec. —Can any ri 
me of the origi gin of a pr erbial sayi ‘Down 
the banks?” It is frequently heard in tl > South 
of Ireland, often in a threatening sense. “If he 
dares to do it he'll get down the ban! 
mise him,” or “I got down the | 
pains,” &c. It seems to mean a severe 


inform 




















sometimes. IF. 
[The phrase “Down the banks” has perhay : 
connexion with one he ard in the East by Mr. Dun Ps 
as related in his interesting work Huati i Himu- 
t; name ly, ‘Down the khud,” th l a 
steep bank or precipice. “ The greater number of r 
Coolees (he says) had not yet arrived. We were array 
a party to ser : when the sor fnur is 
voices announced their aueves it was after dar t 
the hurried repetitic rn of the minous words * | " 
khud’ sent us quickly « juiries.” J l 
that » of the ( € 
rh a mount is I n in tl k { 
the bank,” « hud had s l wn a pre- 
cip rhe whole narrative of the man’s a - 
$ situation, { ultimate r / ) 
is well worth reading. Some further trat f 
phrase “ Down the banks” may | bly ! 
an East Indian song, which w h l by a } 
arrived Griff while on his first Indian ev. Hew: 
carried by Coolees, and the road was mountainous. Dy 
ar 1 bye the party came to a dangerous path skit l 
tremendous precipi l 
that their young pass 1 lan 
(watch he had learns la 





to the following eff 
“ Shall we, shall we, shall we, shall we, 

Shall we throw, shall we throw 
This English pig, this E ngli sh pig, 
Shall we throw this English 
This English pig, this Eng 
Down the hill, down the hill, 
Shall we throw this English pig down t] 





Tires Ronpes.—The Germans, when speak- 
ing in derision of the Fren l them “ té 
rondes”; and the French call the Ger: ins * tétes 
carrées.” Did these sobriquets originate in some 
quarrel between the two nations? And if so, 
when? It is plain that one is a retort upon the 


other. lo Va. aoe 
Our correspondent does not say whether the al 
phrases, applied as he states, occur in prinf, or or 
conversation. Téte carrée is an expression used by tl 
French in describing a person of solid and a te judg- 
ment; and may perhaps be applied by them to the G 





mans, on the received supposition that this is their dis- 


[* In the Gent. Mag. for Tene, 1792, p. 58 , s a notice 
of a Capt. Wheeler, on the half-pay oF the 100th Regi- 
ment, whe died the day after his marriage, June 10, 1792, 
but without any particulars of his family.” — Ep. } 
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tinguishing characteristic as a nation. On the contrary, 
the Germans may retort on the French the sobriquet 
tétes. rondes (Reunite ads), because the French killed 
their King as did the English Roundheads. ] 

Warnen or Watterstarr. — In Burke's Ge- 
neral Armory are given the 
Walterstaff, co. Devon and London, granted 14th 
March, 1623. I have searched the county his- 
tories in vain to find such a place. I presume it is 
the name of a seat or village. If any of your | 
readers can inform me in what part of the county 
it is situated, I shall esteem it a favour. Also 
where an account of the family of Warren may 
be seen, as I wish to ascertain if one of this family 
was not the wife of Dr. Ashton, at one time vicar 
of St. Andrew's church, Plymouth. 6. PF. B 

f Walterstaff, now Waterstave, is in the parish of Brad- 
nineh, where several of the name of Warren may still be 


found, } 


Saxosy, Ducness or.—On what ground does 
the Princess Alice claim, as one of her titles, that 
of Duchess of Saxony ? B. L. H. 


[All the children of Her Majesty by the Prince Con- 
sort are born Dukes and Duchesses of Saxony. ] 


“Brown Srupy.” — What is the origin of the 
phrase — “in a brown study”? R. T. 


{“ Brown study ” has been supposed to be a corruption 
of “ brow study,” brow being here u ie eve- -bre w, in ‘Ger 
man auc-brar n. ( Vide “N, & Go” 1* S, i, 418 ) Peo 
some light may be derived from viewing 
nnexion with the French “ humeur 
brane,” which is literally a brown hume ur oF disposition ; 
“ Avoir lhumeur brune,” to be of a sombre, n elancholy 
temperament. It is to be borne in mind th it in French 


the substantive brune signifies nightfall, the gloomy time 


siblv, however, 


“brown study” in cx 


of dav; “sur la brune,” towards evening; and also that 
in English, brown (the adjective) is employed poeti- 
cally in the sense of gloomy, “a browner horror.” (Pope, 
Cotton.) It is remarkable how the colours are used to 


human character and tem- 
“brown stady,” but 
‘black melancholy,” “green and yellow melancholy,” 
“Liue and “blues,” “ yellow stockings” ( jeal- 
ousy), “red hand” ( Walter Scott), and “ white feather,” 
&e. This Query reminds us of an ane lote told of Wil- 
liam Pulteney, Earl ef Bath. During his from 
town his lady had ordered the white shelves in his 
library to be painted the colour of mahogany. The Earl, 
on observing the change, said to his lady, “ Well, my 
friends will now generally find me in a brown study.” ] ~ 


express Val 
perament. Thos we 


1s phases of 


have not only 


devils’ 


absence 


Replies. 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 
(37 S, i. 158.) 

Absence from home prevents me from refer- 
ring to documents that would establish the state- 
ment Iam about to make, but Ido not like to 
delay an immediate notice of an error into which 


Mg. Crapock Nrwzpn has been fed. 
There was nd ‘relationship whaterer between the 


arms of Warren of 


B 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Newtons of Lincolnshire, No, not the most distang 
The simple fact was this: — Sir John of Barry 
Court, the lust of that old family, was desperately 
involved ; he borrowed large ly, mortgaged hig 
property, and actually sold ‘the title of cousin to 
John Newton of Er A new patent of baro- 
netey was purchs sed, containing a reversion to 
| the newly-adopted betes. He died about a 
year after ; and the property lapsed to the crediter, 
the baronet of the new creation, who gave an 
annuity to the widow. 

The baronets of Haydon, however, though not 
allied to those of the name in Glonceste rshire, 
could distinctly trace their descent from the same 
stock as one much greater. There is no doubt of 
the connexion with Sir Isaac Newton. Some 
surprise may be entertained at the great wealth 
of these Newtons of Haydon, so as to enable them 
to buy estates, title, and even family! It all came, 
too, from one scarcely related; his name was 
Hickson (I suspect a scrivener and money lender), 
who, temp. Charles I., accumulated large property 
round Grantham ; and having no kindred of his 
own, left it to those of his wife—and thus it came 
to the Newtons. 

When the late Mr. Rodd, the bookseller, died, 
he left a vast quantity of Newton papers, which 
were dispersed by auction. I have myself many 
volumes of these letters and other documents, 
arranged and bound up; and if it be considered 
worthy of further inquiry, I can, later in the year, 
supply more minute details of wht ut was certainly 
ac urious transaction. Monsoy, 


Torquay. 


If Mr. Cravocxk Newton will refer to my 
Note again, he will see that I give a reference tos 
pedigree of the family, drawn out by Sir Isaac 
hims If; in which his kindred with the inherior 
of the baronetey of Barrs Court, conferred. on 
John Newton, Ad in 1660, is clearly shown. 
There never was any doubt as to this relat ionship, 
nor consequently of that remotely existing, be- 
tween the pbilosopher and Sir Michael Newton, 
K.B., fourth and last baronet of Barrs. Court; 
who was grandson of the second possessor of the 
dignity referred to above, and chief mourner,at 
Sir Isaac’s funeral. 

[ do not know whether or not Mr, Crapock 
Newton quotes Atkyns, when he speaks of the 
baronetey having been “entailed” by the first 
baronet on the second. Such an entail was im- 
possible. ‘The title was conferred on John New- 
ton of Barrs Court, with special remainder to 
John Newton ‘of Lincolnshire. I have before 
said that it is a natural inference to draw, that 
these gentlemen were in some way connected in 


blood; bit it # in’ no way shown’ of proved; n0P 
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js it indeed referred to in any work I have seen. 
Mr. Crapocxk Newron says the second baronet 
was “necessarily 1 kinsman” of the first: here he 
jswrong, as he is also farther on, where he states 
“J have shown Sir Michael's grandfather suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy as an offshoot of the 
Gloucestershire Newtons.” He has not shown this, 
nor has anyone else; and it is quite feasible to 
extend the limitation of a dignity to one who may 
be wholly unconnected with its first possessor. 


S. T. 


Mr. J. J. Crapockx Newton, relying, as many 
others have done before, on the statements in 
Atkyns, has opened up old errors long since ex- 
ploded. 

First, with regard to Judge Cradock : —In- 
stead of dying in 1444, he was sitting on the 
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| within the year by an infant, twelve years of 


age only, the next heir of the deceased, but he 


| was not mentioned, in the writ, to be an infant. 


Bench Octob. Mart. 27 Hen. VI. (Nov. 1448), | 


when a fine was passed before him. Sce my for- | 


. tants on ” ” stQ 33 oe Q7 “ J pe n . 
mer communication “N, & Q.” 1% S. ii. 249, 427. | advise on the question, that it was discretionary 


And as for the monument in Bristol Cathedral, 
Inthe Bristol volume of the Archzcol, Institute, 
1851, I have pretty clearly proved that the 
Judge’s monument is in Yatton church, and that 
the one ascribed to him in the cathedral (being in 
a style a century later) is probably that of Richard 
Newton, a grandson of the Judge, who died 1550. 

And, as for the settlement of the Gloucester- 
shire estates by the first baronet, Sir John New- 
ton of 1661, on the second baronet, Sir John of 
Lincolnshire, it is doubtful whether Atkyns ever 
got hold of, or published, the truth of that affair. 
Certainly he is not to be depended upon. 

No doubt, the first Sir John descended from 
Cradock; but the connexion between him and the 
Lincolnshire baronet is not yet proved. See 
“N.& Q.” 2™ S, xii. 351. 

The most eorrect descent of the family is given 
in avaluable article by Mr, Greaves, in “ N. & 
Q" 2S. xii. 399. 

There is still a good deal to be cleared up, 
which any person interested may perhaps easily 
do by hunting up certain Chancery proceedings, 
instituted by the first baronef's heirs at law, 
against the second baronet respecting the Glouces- 
tershire estates, circa 1662. And also by examin- 
ing the fiat for the patent of the baronetcy. All 
which, if in existence, would be at the Rolls. 

Il. T. Exrracompe. 

Olyst St. George. 





TRIAL OF SPENCER COWPER. 
(3°48. i. 91, 115.) 
The case of Spencer Cowper is reported in the 


5 State Trials, 194, 485, and 10 State Trials, 221. 


lle.was acquitted of the murder of M, Stout in 


August, and an appeal of murder was brought | and whose second wife was Mary, daughter of 


The appellant before the return of the writ chose 
the mother of the deceased to be his guardian 
before Holt, C. J., at his Chambers, and she was 
then and there admitted. After the writ was 
returnable, the mother, by the procurement of 
Cowper, demanded the writ of the sheriff, who 
delivered it up, and it was destroyed. The 
brother of Spencer Cowper was a Queen's Counsel 
(William Cowper), and a copy of the writ had 
been sent by the Sheriff to him, and likewise, 
notice to Cowper, the defendant. Tor this matter 
the Sheriff was adjudged to be in contempt, and 
was fined 200 marks. The law required the ap- 
peal to be sued within a year and a day after the 
completion of the alleged felony; and a year 
having expired, there could not be a new writ, as 
a matter of course. It was agreed by the judges, 
who were called together by the Lord Keeper to 


to grant one or not, but that, in this case, it was 
not proper to issue a new writ. Chief Justice 
Treby said, such an appeal was a revengeful and 
odious prosecution, and deserved no encourage- 
ment. Chief Justice Holt, “ with vehemence and 
zeal,’ replied, that he wondered any Englishman 
should brand such an appeal with the name of 
“an odious prosecution, and that, for his part, he 
looked upon it to be a noble prosecution, and a 
true badge of English liberties.” The appeal of 
murder was a battle foucht with batons. If the 
appellee could not continue to fight, he was im- 
mediately hanged, and if he were killed, his blood 
was attainted; but if he killed the appellant, or 
fought from sun-rise until the stars appeared in 
the evening, he was acquitted. It was not pro- 
bable that two lawyers, brothers in blood, and 
both of them most especially learned in the law, 
would not have preferred to hazard the conse- 
quences of the destruction of the writ, to a sub- 
mission to so barbarous and superstitious a pro- 
cess of law as that which apparently threatened 
the life of one of them, and toseek by such means 
a termination of the proceedings, It was not 
until the Act of the 59 Geo. ILI. ch. 46 passed, 
that this shocking relic (an appeal of murder) of 
a barbarous age was removed from our law, and 
placed among other legal rubbish of antiquity. 
(Stout v. Towler, 12 Alod. Reports, 373.) The 


| daughter of Spencer Cowper (who became one of 


the Judges of the Common Pleas in October, 
1727, and died in December, 1728) married Col. 
Martin Madan, who died at Bath in 1756; and 
she was the mother of the Rev. Martin Madan, 


| the translator of Juvenal, and also of the Right 


Rey. Spencer Madan, Bishop of Peterborough, 
whose first wife was Lady Charlotte Cornwallis, 
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Major-gencral Richard Vyse. Lady Charlotte 
Madan was niece of Frederick Cornwallis, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and sister of James Corn- 

allis, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry (fourth 
Earl), the younger brother of the first Marquess 
of Cornwallis. J. F. 


IRISH TOPOGRAPHY. 
(2™ §S. xii. 474; 3° §. i. 97, 117.) 

In reply to your correspondent Mr. Horr, I 
append the following description of the map men- 
tioned by me: Map of Ireland, engraved by 
* Joannes Baptista Vrints, Geographicarum tabu- 
larum Caleographus,” and dedicated to “ Jacobo 
Magne Britannia, Franciw, et Hibernia rei ;” 
and professes to be “ Irlandiw accurata descrip- 
tio, auctore Baptista Boazio.” “ Vrints” was an 
engraver at Antwerp. It contains a coat of arms: 
Parte per pale bar. and femme: baron, arg. a cross 
gu.; femme, az. three harps stringed or. (the 
harps turned to right), within a garter (“ Honi,” 
etc.), surmounted by a royal crown. (When did 
the three harps become one?). There is a table 
of “ Milliaria [rlandica Communia,” an “ Expositio 
Verborum Hibernicorum™; and there are also 
drawings of two ships, a man in a canoe with a 
paddle and trident, and three fishes. I m ry add 
that the map is highly coloured. 

Irom the above description, Mr. Hore will sce 


that the map is of a later date than the time of 


Philip and Mary; and yet co. Queenstown and 
co. Kingstown, still bore those names. What is 
his authority for stating that these names were 
changed in the time of “ Philip and Mary.” Why 
not rather in the reign of “the glorious! pious!” 
&e., William and his Mary ? 

The object of my Query was to find out when 
the Irish counties assumed or were given their 
present names, and by what authority those names 
were given? In my map, co. Knockfergus em- 
braces a large district ; which includes “ Belfast,” 
“ Sorleboye,” “ Glinnes,” and several other places, 
amongst which is the town of “ Knockfergus.” 
[ am unable to solve G. B.’s etymological Query ; 
but I may remark that “ Doune,” or its cognate 
“Done,” occurs very frequently in Irish “ topo- 
nomy,” ex. gra. “co. Down,” “ Don-gannon,” 
“O'Donnel,” “ Kill-o-done” (in Lough Swilly), 
just below Kilmacrenan; Magherladone, in co. 
Galway ; Ca. Donen—Donmore (or Done-mohr), 
in co. Mayo; Donelaw, in Kildare; Donlou, 
Donekelin, Donoghmore (Done-agh-mohr), Done- 
vant, Isle of “ Donecogh,” in the cove of Cork; 
Donn-o-done, Don-oghan, “ Point Donemanno” 
most of these latter, and many others, in the co, 
* Corck.” 

There is a “Done-flam” in Kildare; but I 
dare say you will think Z ought to have done by 
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answer given by Dr. Topp in reply to Annpi 
and myself, in reference to “ Donnybrook,” or, 9 
it is elsewhere spelled, “ Donne-nach- brok”; which 
Dr. Topp made out to be “ Domnachbrok,” of 
“the church of St. Broce,” but on what authority 
I know not or forget. Is there not some affinity 
between this word “ Done,” or “Doune,” and oy 
own “town” or “-ton” (final) ? 

I see in these words, for want of a better ety. 
mology, some notion of “ power” and authority, 
and fancy that the places to which the term was 
applied in olden times were the seats of power— 


or centres of justice —in their respective neigh- 


bourhoods. The word seems to be used in much 
the same way as the Pheenician cér or cor, and 
the Welsh car or caer. What would your corre. 
spondent think of the Irish Duyne (“duine”), a 
man; and Dundee, with his “dounie” followers, 
of whom the old song speaks? The Irish 
word represents power —“ man”; the Scotch, 
bravery and devotion. Will some learned ety. 
mologist give his opinion? I have tried my best, 

Curssporovucu Harpertox, 





Resrxan at THe Wert: Eastern Costewe 
(2™S. xii. 347, 377; 3°? S. 1. 95.) —The dress of the 
females of Harran, in Padan Aram, as observed by 
my wife and myself on our recent visit to that place, 
is generally as follows :—A long indigo-blue cotton 
gown, with long sleeves ; a dark red apron, withs 
border at the bottom flowered yellow, and witha 
red and yellow fringe ; a broad scarlet waistband, 





flowered yellow ; a black cotton handkerchief over: 


the head, and fastened under the chin; over it, 
bound broad and flat round the head, as a turban, 
chintz handkerchief, black, with green and yellow 
flowered stripes; and lastly, a white shawl or 
scarf, with white and blue fringes, thrown over 
the back of the head and shoulders, and crossed 
in front. Such, at least, was the dress of a couple 
of “damsels” who helped my wife to draw water 
from “ Rebekah’s Well.” 

Many of the females, but not all, had small 
nose-rings, as also necklaces and bracelets. We 
did not see any anklets. 

I have delayed making this communication till 
after the appearance of the Atheneum of Mareh |, 
in p. 297 of which is a letter from me in answer 
the objections against my identification of Harras, 
raised by the Rev. J. L. Porter, author of Mur 
ray's Handbook for Syria and Palestine; wy 
motive for the delay being, to avoid unnecessay 
controversy in the pages of “ N, & Q.” 

Cuares Bex. 

Bekesbourne. 

Fawways, Sarsts’ Days, anv Fast Days (3"5 
i. 115, 155.) —The appearance of Lorp Lytrei- 


this time, and will finish by referring G. B. to the | ron’s name justifies some further notice of a ques 
y : J 
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tion which need hardly have been raised. All ab- 
stinence from food is in a sense fasting. But fasting 
isdivided by the Catholic Church into two kinds, 
—fasting in its exhaustive sense, which limits both 
quantity and quality of food, — and abstinence, 
which limits the quality only ; that is to say, for- 
bids the use of animal food. Good Friday is a 
day of the strictest fast; a fast which is con- 
tinued on the following Saturday, or Sabbath, 
and is terminated by the Festival of Easter Sun- 
day. All other Fridays, except any Christmas 
Day which falls on a Triday, are days of absti- 
nence; that is to say, they are days upon which, 
except by dispensation on account of health, no 
animal food is eaten, but other food is allowed 
without restriction. 

Lorp Lytretton, under the impression that 
his quotation was suflicient, omitted part of the 
heading in the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Established Church. The list, in which “all the 
Fridays in the year, except Christmas Day,” are 
recited, is headed, “ Days of Fasting, o Absti- 
nence.” A Table immediately preceding is headed, 
“A Table of the Vigils, Fasts, and Days of Ab- 
stinence to be observed in the Year.” The dis- 
tinction between fasting and abstinence was 
perfectly familiar to the minds of the compilers 
of the new book. But the circumstance of their 
having placed the Fridays in the same list with 
the days of fasting has proved, it seems, a ground 
of mistake. In England, as elsewhere, the prac- 
tice of the Catholic Church is as I have stated it. 

D.P. 


Your correspondents Lorp Lytrerton and 
H. J. T. appear ‘only to have read part of the 
directions given in the Prayer-Book, viz., “ All 
Fridays in the year are Fast Days, except Christ- 
mas Day.” This rule comes under the heading, 
“Days of Fasting, or Abstinence ;” but under 
“A Table of all the Feasts that are to be ob- 


served in the Church of England throughout the | 


Year,” we find a long list of Saints’ Days, which 
certainly sometimes happen on Fridays; now 
observe, these are all Feasts. However, it may 
be answered, that should one of these days occur 
on a Friday, the rule concerning Jasts would 


overrule that concerning Feasts, because it stands | 


after it. On further examination, this is evi- 
dently not the intention, for if we refer to the 
Rubric at the beginning of the Creed of Saint 


Athanasius, we find among the list of days upon | 


which it is appointed to be read several of these 
Saints’ Days, which sometimes fall upon a Friday, 
and this Rubric commences “ Upon these F asts;” 
therefore if one of these happen on a Friday, it 
would certainly be a feast; this granted, why not 
the other Saints’ Days upon which the Creed of 
Saint Athanasius is not appointed to be read ? 

G. W. M. 
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Crercyman’s Rieut to Take THE Cuair (3*4 
S. i. 177.) — Mr. R. W. Dixon will perhaps be 
surprised to hear that in the winter of 1859 the 
ratepayers ofa small parish in Surrey, not twenty 
miles from London, thought fit, when assembled 
in vestry, to assert their right, on the authority of 
Mr. Toulmin Smith! to elect at all times their 
own chairman, and notwithstanding the rector'’s 
strong protest to the contrary, proceeded then 
and there to do so, by placing the churchwarden 
in the chair. The rector immediately left the 
meeting, and very shortly afterwards consulted 
his legal adviser on the subject, by whom it was 
referred to an eminent counsel in Doctors’ Com- 
mons, who gave it so strongly as his decided 


| opinion that the conduct of the ratepayers was 


illegal, that they were called on, and after some 
demur on their part, obliged to erase all the 
minutes of the meeting as recorded in the Vestry 
Book, by their chairman, who added a note in 
red ink in his own handwriting, and with his 


signature attached, stating that the erasure was 
made on account of the meeting having been il- 
legal 


I believe that the opinion of all other writers 
on the subject is directly contrary to Mr. Toulmin 
Smith's. ee oe A 

Mr. Drxon seems to exult that he can produce 
the opinion of a gentleman learned in the law, 

“directly contrary” to those already quoted, 

Ile must be wholly ignorant of the Act for the 

Regulation of Parish Vestries, 58 Geo. ITT. c. 69, 

| where it is enacted that, “If the Rector, Vicar, or 

Perpetual Curate be not present, then a Chair- 
man is to be appointed by plurality of votes.” 

H. T. Extcacomne. 





Rectory, Clyst St. George. 


Cuavcer’'s “Tanarp Inn,” anv Fire or Soutn- 
waRk (3° S. i. 99.) — Having recently —through 
the kindness of Thos. Bridge Simpson, Esq., who has 
lately purchased the “ Spur Inn,” in Southwark — 
had an opportunity of examining the title-deeds of 
that property from the year 1596, I am able to state 
in answer to W. §S., that there is no trace in the 
| deeds, of the “ Spur Inn” having been burned in 
the year 1667. I think that the fire, which oc- 
curred in that year must have destroyed some of 
the small houses and factories at the rear of the 
“Spur Inn,” and between Guy's Hospital and 
King Street, then called Axe Yard, or Axe-and- 
Bottle Yard. 

The “ Spur Inn” is situate about 300 feet south 
of “ The Tabard,” both of them being on the east 
side of the borough, or St. Margaret’s Hill; and 
between them there are two other inns, viz. the 
* Queen's Head,” and the “Three Tuns;” and 
there was a third, the sign of which I now forget. 
It is now Kentish Buildings. Gero. R. Corner. 
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Tus “Faris or Crrps,” erc.—(3" S. i. 129.) 
—The author of this work was John Black, LL.D. 
(of Glasgow), a native of Douglas, Lanarkshire, 
born about 1777. ‘Through the influence of Mr. 
Hamilton, of Sundrum, in whose family Mr. b. 
was some time tutor, he became the Minister of | 
Colyton, in Ayrshire, and died at Paris 26 Ang. 
1826. A better known book of Dr. Black's is 
The Life of Tasso. 

His Falls of Clyde, says my informant, was a 
juvenile conception, although not published until 
1806, and did not please the critics, who, al- 
though they commended the talent and research 
displayed in the author's “ Dissertations on Fairies, 
the Scottish Language, and Pastoral Poetry,” con- 
demned the Scottish dialect, plot, and execution 
of the feeble dramatic imitation of the Genfle | 
Shepherd, to which these learned Essays are | 
tacked. See Paterson's Contemporaries of Burns, 
Edinb. 1840, and the Scots’ Mug. for 1806. J. O. 

P.S. Will any reader say where biographical 
particulars may be found of the Rev. John Black, | 

' 


Minister of Butley, co. Suffolk, 1799 ? 

[ The Rev. Jobn Black, who appears to have been born | 
in Scotland, was Perpetual Curate of Butley, 1789, and | 
of Ramsholt in 1807; both in Suffolk. In 1800, he was | 
elected Master of the Free School at Woodbridge by one 
party, while another chose the Rev. Peter Lathbary. 
Mr. Black, however, was forced to retire, Ile died at 
Woodbridge on Aug. 30, 1813, in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age, highly respected for the excellency of his under- 
standing and the amiable qualities of his heart. Ile was 
an eminent classical scholar, and possessed considerable 
poetical talents, To the list of his works in Watt’s Bibdiio. 
Britan, add the following, A Sermon on the Death of the 
Rev. Thomas Curthew of Woodbridge, 1791, Ato. A por- 
trait of Mr. Black is prefixed to his Poems, 1799, 8vo. 
His son, Mr. John Black, was one of the surviving 
officers of the ship Lady Shore, of which An Authentic 
Narrative of the Mutiny was published by his father, 
1799, 8vo. — Ep. ] 


Passace 1s Lucran (2 S. xii. 326.) —T cannot 
say that the passage is not in Lucian, though, like 
N. IL, I have looked and cannot find it. A similar 
thouglit is in Aristophanes : 


“ "Yuu 8¢ y' et reg 088" Euol xarecraro 
Tlé@ev av mptaiuny piva wh terpnndrvny.” 
rene, ¥. 20. 
H. B.C. 

U. U, Club. 

Literary Anscpores (5" S. i. 130.) —In re- 
ply to your correspondent L. H. M., who asks 
whether there is any truth in two anecdotes which 
he mentions, I am prepared to answer the former. 

It is in Dr. Ash’s English Dictionary that the 
blunder oceurs. Some one who was aware of the 
Doctor's intention of publishing a derivative dic- 
tionary, wrote to him with the view of sug sting 
the derivation of Curniidecon froin canr méchant, 
signing himself, “ your anknown correspondent,” 
upon which the Doctor, who was not actjuainted 
with the French language, gave the derivation 


of the word as coming from the French “caup, 
unknown, and méchant, a correspondent.” ‘I hayg 
seen the error in sifu, but I write from memory, 
having no longer the book in my possession,» * 

Dr. Jchnson was too good a linguist to have 
perpetrated such a blunder, and too accurate {é 
have committed such an oversight. 

A curious story, of a similar nature, is told:of 
Littleton, who, in compiling his Latin Dictionary, 
availed himself of the services of an amanuunsis; 
On coming to the word concurro, the scribe 
rather officiously suggested, “'l'o concur, I suppose, 
sir; upon which Littleton, who was very testy, 
roared out, “Concur, sir? condog,” and the first 
edition of Littleton’s dictionary actually appeared 
with that absurdity, “ coxcurro, to condog.” 


mn 


e Le 
In Warburton’s edition of Shakespeare's Works, 
1747, vol. i. p. 355, note 1 to the play of “ Mea- 
sure for Measure” is exactly as L. H. M. quotes 
it:— 
“ The story is taken from Cinthio’s Nove/s, December 8, 
November 5."— Mr. J’ope. 
Jos J. Barpweti Workarp, M.A. 


Misratore Parnster — Sutvetr (3" S. i. 39, 
135.) — I have to thank your correspondent, Mr. 
D'Aveney, for the information he has kindly 
rendered; and on reference to the work named 
by him, L observe that the name of ‘J. Sillett, 
del.” and in one instance “ J. Sillet, del.,” as the 
sketcher of the views; but the name of the author 
of the work is erroneously given. It should be 
Rev. William Michards, not Prichard, as your 
correspondent has it. I correct this to prevents 
perpetuation of the error. 

I have also heard, within the last few weeks, 
from a neizhbour of mine, that he was acquainted 
with a young miniature painter named Sillett, 
who lodged in this town, and that on one evening 
he and Sillett, and one or two others, met and 
passed the evening together. Sillett had been 
getting in some of his accounts in the course of 
the day, and passed a friendly evening ; but that 
from that day to the present he never either saw 
or held any communication with Sillett, as the 
latter left the town for Norwich, the next day, & 
he believes. This took place about twenty-five 
years ago. Joun Nurse Cuanpwics. 

King’s Lynn. 

Passace tn Cicero (3° §. i. 111.) —The words 
to which Von Raumer refers are perhaps the fol- 
lowing: —“Sua cuiqne ‘civitati religio, Laeli, 
est; nostra nobis,”"—somewhat oracular, it is true, 
but thus explained in Le Clerc’s note : — 

“Non disputabo qualis sit Judworum religio; verum 
et nos nostram habemus, a cujus majestafe nimium 6 
horret judaica superstitio.” (Le Maire, xi. Oration 1 
183.) 

Many German writers are in the habit of 
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quoting the sense of an author with a construc- 
tive misrepresentation of their own; hence it is 
pot convenient to refer to the exact page, volume, 
and edition. Sach writers may take a lesson from 
eur Gibbon, Robertson, and Cornwall Lewis. 
There is no passage in Cicero but the above, at all 
parallel to Von Raumer’s simulated quotation, 
por is‘there any such in Tacitus, who bas much 
more to say on the subject of the Jews and their 
religion than would be thought probable 4@ priori. 

T. J. Bocsros. 


There is no such “ saying” in Cicero as G. de- 


scribes from Von Raumer; but in Orat. pro 
Flacco, c. 28, he will find one of only two refer- 
ences to the Jews by the illustrious orator. I 
may give a sentence which probably contains the 
queried “ saying”: 

“.,.. mune vero hoc magis, quod illa gens, quid de 
imperio nostro sentiret, ostendit armis; quam cara Diis 
imortalibus esset, docuit; quod est victa, quod elocata, 
quod servata.” 

The Jews, not their God, are here scornfully 
and contemptuously spoken of. Still 1 suspect 
this is the “saying” referred to by Von Raumer 
and G. r. 


Ixp1an Massrons (3° S. i. 90.)—A numerous 
listof “ New and Second-hand Works on India” 
was printed by Messrs. Suter & Alexander, 32, 
Cheapside, on the outside of their excellent little 
periodical, The Female Missionary Intelligencer *, 
during 1858, 1859, 1860. ‘These lists would no 
doubt be of service for Mr. Paton’s object, and 
probably be easily procured from the above- 
named publishers, even now. 

The Ne ramp ve M Sst marices, 9 vols. Svo, by J.C. 
Marshman, son of one of the honoured trio, is full 
of valuable information on the subject, especially 
inthe early part of the present century It bears 
on mission eflorts in general, as well as those of 
the Baptist body. See also Missionary Sketches 
iw North India, Nisbet, by Mrs. Weitbrecht. ‘This 
details particulars of the early rise and history of 
the principal stations (Church Mission) in Upper 
India; the events transpiring at each during the 
recent mutiny, and their subsequent prospects. 

It is almost superfluous, perhaps, to suggest, for 
the information required, the Memoirs of Bishops 
Middleton, Heber, D. Corrie, D. Wilson, Revds. 
H. Martyn, C. Buchanan, Thomason, H. Fox, 
ud many more. But light and information on 
the subject may also be gleaned in many cases 
from the Memoirs of their friends and corre- 
spondents at home, as those of Rev. C. Simeon, 
Andrew Fuller, S. Pearce, Messrs. Haldane, &c. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s Memvir, as well as her little- 





* This periodical, now of several years’ existence. as 
well a8 those of various Missionary Sovicties, their Re- 
ports, &c., and the Missionary Register also, would supply 
much infurmation on the sulject. ‘ 
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known, though remarkably interesting juvenile 
book, The Indian Orphans, also furnishes many 
anecdotes and details, specially of the efforts of 
Martyn and Corrie. S. M.S. 


Danny or Kinky Know re (3" S. i. 97.) — A 
Yorkshireman bas misunderstood a former com- 
niunication of mine; when I said that the pedigree 
of Danby went back two generations before the 
Norman conquest, I counted Armatrude Danby, 
who married Edmond Stringent, as forming the 
second generation. I was clearly justified in doing 
so, as it seems evident that (admitting the truth 
of the early part of the pedigree) she was born 
before that event. 

These descents are thus given in Dr. Whitaker's 
edition of Ralph Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis, 
p- 201:— 

John Denby. Land of Gxt at and Little Danby, or Danbie, and 


ands ir uirsk, Ilutton, and Scowston= 
| 


Armatrude Danby «. and sole h.=Edmond Stringent. came 
with the Conquerur. 





Jvhn Stringent, called of Danbie, which he had in right of his 


myther= 
K.P. D. E. 


Postacs Sramrs (3 §, i. 149.) — The first 
approach to the penny postage was made Dee. 5, 
1839, when a uniform rate of fourpence was in- 
troduced. But on the 10th of January following, 
the penny postage was adopted. The first stamps 
were black; and these continued till May, 1841, 
when red stamps were substituted. Blue two- 
penny stamps soon followed, and then came en- 
velopes with embossed stamps; the penny ones 
being pink, and the twopenny blue. The blue 
stamped envelopes were afterwards discontinued. 

F.C. H. 

Patents (2% S. xii. 109, 140.) — In my reply 
to Cuarry, I spoke doubtingly -on the question, 
whether “novelty of invention” was essential to 
the security of a patent, though my own impres- 
sion leant to the affirmative. The following case, 
taken from the Daily Telegraph of 4th February, 
will perhaps interest your readers: — 

“ Harwood vy. the Great Northern Railway Company. 

“ This was a question relative to the infringement of a 
patent for fish-jointing railways. The point in issue was 
novelty of invention. ‘The Court of Queen’s Bench de- 
cided in favour of the plaintiff, upon which it was brought 
into court and re-argued, when their lordships took time 
to consider their judgment. 

“ The Court now reversed the decision of the Court of 
Queen's Bench, and directed that the verdict should be 
entered for the defendants, on the ground that there was 
no novelly of invention, — Judgment reversed.” 

Dovaias ALLPorT. 
| Quotation (2™ §. vii. 3415 xii. 178.) — 
“O call us not weeds.” 
| I believe I can say with eertainty ‘that these wells 
known lines are not by Mrs. Heinans, as hinted ‘by 
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Mr. Ditton. When I edited, some years since, 
one of the oldest and most popular of our juvenile 
magazines, they were sent original, by a 
valued correspe ndent, whose name I do not feel 
at liberty to mention, and who I am sure, could 
not have acted with disingenuousness, 
she had no reason to do, her own poetical produc- 
tions being of a very superior character. She 
was, moreover, particularly acquainted with our 


me, as 


as indeed 


sea-weeds and fuci, and resided on the coast of 


Dorsetshire at the time. Doveras ALLPorT. 

Deracep AND worn Coins (3° 
The application of muriatic ad is Fen very 
successful in rend 
But having had a good deal of experience in this 
matter, I have found that — the coin in a 
slanting direction, close to the light of a strong 
lamp, will nage enable a person to make out ob- 


letters ( them Cas 


scure devices, by mak ing 

some little sb dhe on the side opposite to the light. 
Ihave made out many legends by this means, 
when every other has been tried j in vain, 


 C. HI. 
». xi. 350.) —I have by 


Wiunckier Faminy (2.5 
me a will of William Winckley, a Catholic priest, 
dated Ist Nov. 1740; 
nephews, Thomas Winckley, of Banister Hall, and 
Christopher Gradel, of Barbles Moor, his resi- 
duary legatees. Barbles Moor is in Ulnes- Walton, 
in the p: irish of Croston. Both the Orduance Map 
and Lewis's Topographical Dictionary mention an 
old stone cross, well preserved ; and the existence 
anciently of monastic cells. The cross is said to 
cover the remains of Winckley ; who, at the date 
of his will, was exercising his priestly functions 
at Gradwells. Can any of the readers of “N. & 
Q.” give any account of these Gradwells, or of 
the monastic cells? Or of how the Dowager Lady 


by which he leaves his | 
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ring defaced coins more legible. | 





Shelley is the present representative of the Winck- | 


A. E. L. 


IIussey : Hurst (3" S. i. 137.) —The surname 
Hussey may be corrupted from Hursey, which is 
common in some parts of Sussex and Kent — its 
origin (IIurst ea) being apparently obvious, I 
have known the names, Llurst and Lursey, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the town of Mid- 
hurst in the West of Sussex ; and in Kent, 
hurst, Ackhurst, Pankhurst, Billinghurst, 
others in which Hurst occurs in combination, are 
not unfrequently to be met with. S. A. 


ley family ? 


JOKES ON THE 
128.)—In the years 1811 and 
was so scarce, that I remember seeing at a large 
fair in acity in the West of England, among other 
attractions held out—such as the famed Hottentot 
Venus, &c.—a man exhibiting a guinea framed 
and glazed, as a great curiosity, at a halfpenny 
a-head, 


1812, gold coin 


Med- | 
and | 


Scarcity or Buttion (3 S. i. | 


| when there is anything to weep at. 
The oddity of the conceit actually 





[34 S. 1. Man. 8; yg, 


brought the exhibitor so many to see the guineg, 
that I verily believe he took more money than 
many of the r ‘gular showmen. lh 


Coroner (3° §. i. 130.) I suspect that if du 
force were given to ther in Curzel the word would 
come very near to its original. ‘The Spaniards, 
vho lent us military terms and ordinances in the 
sixteenth century, write it Coronel to this day, 
The earliest E nglis sh is Coronel, afterwards (ol. 
lonell. In the first edition of Digges’s Stratioticos 
(1579), the word is Coronel, but Collonel occurs 
once at least. In the second edition (1590), itis 
Collonel in the body of the work, and Coronel in 
the additions, some of which have reference to 
Spanish affairs. Lagree with Johnson that Colonna 
and Colonialis are equally plausible; but surely 
Corona is the root. What did this officer wear on 
his helmet? It is in favour of this Spanish de iva 
tion that the Frenc h had no term but maitre d 
camp long after the English used the word 
Colonel. A. Dr Moréay, 


Weerine amone Tug Ancients (3 S., i. 132) 
— The difference between ancient and modern 

eeping has probably been discussed, though I d 
not know where. If not, it ought to be. The 
Greeks and Romans did not hide their tears from 
shame, nor always shed them through grief. 

Elpenor gets drunk at Circe’s, and breaks his 
neck in falling from the house-top. He was of 
small value, 


, 


“ obré te Ainv . 

ypeciv how apnpis.” 
Od. x. 551. 

And Ulysses did not think him worth picking up 

in his haste to get away. 


AAKimos Ev ToACKY, OUTE ¢ 


* Soma yap cv peyapy Kipeys KazeAcimouev Hucis 
‘ 
AxAavoroyr Kai aG@amrroy’ éTei moves GAA Ss etevye. 


Od. xi. 53. 
In Hades his shade remonstrates with Ulysses, 
who, on his return to earth, gives the 7 a ham 
some funeral, kara Bdxpu xéovres. Cowper 
says “ watered his funeral rites with many tears. 
“What would Tom Brown say toa Rug rby boy 
who cried at the pos: ibility of the umpire in $ 
meget -race deciding against him ? 


0a Aepr v 


* Tutatur fav or Euryalum, lacrimaque decore, 
Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus.” 
JEn, v. V3. 
Scarron appreciated the lacrimose constitution 
of JEneas: 
“ Encée fit le Jérémie 
Et mouilla sa face blemie ; 
Il pleuroit en perfection, 
it meme sans affli cul on.’ 
Virgile Travesti, .En. Amst. ed. i, 11° 


There is much weeping but Title sorrow at a 
Trish wake. ; 

I see no reason for being ashamed of weepiig 
I have heard 


and I believe that the Duke of Wellington did 90 
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at T. P. Cooke, in the play of Blach-eyed Susan. I 


have seen judges weep when passing sentence of 


death, but the conventionalism is going out of use. 
F 1TZHOPKINS. 
Garrick Club 

I think W. P. J the 
ancient literature which has survived to our day, 
isthe product of warm and passionate countries — 
Asia and Mediterranean Europe: and that it is 
difference of climate and not of time which renders 
our modern English literature calmer and less de 
monstrative. It reflects the temper and manners 
of the people ; and we all know that public ex- 
hibitions of feeling are more common in the sunny 

south than in our cold northern climate. 
Jos J. Barpwett Worxkarp, 


OVCri0OUKS the lace tuat 


M.A. 


i. 130.) — Mr. Srvart 
an ima- 


” 
ing is 


NEERERS (3™ S. 
Mrti’s word appears to be formed from 
ginary verb active, of which “ clectio 
the pr resent participle; but I am inclined to think 
all three forms . tioncer, ‘eerer, and ‘ecring, are 
inadmissible in elegant English. 
Jos J. BARDWELL 


Besides J. Stuart Mill may be na 


‘J TT 
Er CTIO 


necr! 





ele 


Worxarp, M.A. 
med Dean Isaac 


Milner, who is given as an authority for the use of 
this word by Worcester in his Dictionary of the 
English Lang cnage, 1860. D. M. Srevens. 


Lie, 
Guil ford, 


Tae Ass anp THE LAppER (3°! 14.) — 
Th Query of A. W. IL., so satisfac tt Lone 
recalls atts a well-known caution very 
necessary to superficial inquirers —“ Believe no- 
thing to be impossible.” 5 very one conversant 
with our London street-ology knows that in our 
( in and again, ascended 
the ladder ; and dhe ry am ong our household words, 

We may now reckon the somewhat vulgar cry, 


“Twopence more, and up goes the donkey !” 


ntion to 








DovGias Autrort. 


Suypay Newsparsrs (3 S. i. 49.) —It is 


much to be regretted that false impressions should | 


get abroad, 
the narratives, 
and well-meaning authors. Can we acquit the 
Ho n. IL A. Murr: ay on this score, when he tells 
us that he found the Sunday attendants at a 
Presbyterian Church in New Orleans all engaged 
in rea ling newspapers ? Newspapers are cer- 
tainly never “ full” of religious “ anecdotes and 
experiences,” as ped — juently leads us to be- 


of ex nce in 


li ve those were ich he saw in the hands of 
this Irreverent congregation ; so that his startling 
statement really amounts to little more than this, 


~that in America, as in this country, it is cus- 
tomary to stimulate the zeal of the Church by 
furnishi ung it, from time to time, with reports and 
incidents illus trating the necessity or success of 
its operations. 


through mere carelessness and want | 
even of intelligent | 
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If the Presbyterians of New Orleans were really 
studying polities when they ought to have been 
more piously engaged, Mr. Murray should have 
stayed his pen at the close of the first paragraph ; 


fur no one can fail to see the great disparity be- 
tween even a “ religious” newspaper, and a mere 


| collection of “ anecdotes and experiences.” 


Dovucias ALLPort. 

Gray's “Erecy” paropiep (2 §. xii. 128; 
3" §, i, 112.) — Your correspondent will find, on 
turning to your last volume (as above) that Dun- 
combe’s excellent parody was first issued, as a 
separate publication, in 1753, again in 1765, and 
a third time in 1776. On this 1 ast occasion it 
was stated on the title-page to be the production 
of “An Oxonian,” and forms in fact the most 


” 





impudent literary theft with which I am ac- 
quainted. Who wrote the three parodies enu- 


merated by the Editor (p. 112), and that “ On the 
Death of ‘ The Guardian outwitted,’ an Opera,” 
published in 1765? Are there any other paro- 
dies on the Elegy besides these, that by Twiss, 
and that most felicitous one which appeared in 
Punch a few years in which the “ contempla- 
tion” is transferred to a police station, where — 
warm and snugly laid, 
public sleep? ” 


ago, 





“Fach in his watch-co 


The mild protectors of the 


at, 
Dera. 

Leapzn Corn rounp at Crare (2"¢§. xii. 454.) 
— This coin has been examined by competent 
authority and pronounce d to be a French coin of 
the sixteenth century. Obverse: bust of Cathe- 


rine de Medici with legend, “ Catharina, Me- 
dic[wa] semper « Augusta.” Reverse: Fame 


standing on a cloud blowing x her trumpet, the field 


above dotted with stars. Legend: “Eterna. 
fama.” . W. J.D. 


(3 S, i. 181.) — The 
7 » th rows some 
STEVEN It 


Universat SuFFRAGE 
preamble of the Act 8 Hen. VI. ec. 
light on the question raised by Mr. 
runs as follows 

“Whereas elections have been made by very great, 
outrageous, and excessive numbers of people, of small 
substance, and of no value, whereof every of them pre- 
tended a voice equivalent with the most worthy knights 
and esquires, whereby manslaughter, riots, batteries, and 
divisions among the gentlemen and other people of the 
same counties shall very likely rise and be, unless remedy 
be provided.” 

The following authorities will (I think) show 
that previously to the passing of this Act, all free- 
by the common law, a right to vote: 
334; Prynne, Brevia 


men had, : 
Dalton, Duty of Sheriff, 
Parliamentaria, 487. 


Jos J. Banpwett Workarp, M.A, 


Rutianp, County or Surree (3 S, i. 111.) 
—Mr. Monravupan may be assured that there is 
no difference or distinction between a county 
shire. We derive the former terms from the 
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French, the latter from the Saxon; but they are 
purely synonymous. Rutland must have had its 
yearly oflicer or sheriff from. the time when it was 
first made into a county in the reign of Alfred 
the Great, but.this would have no bearing on the 
question. D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 

Gitugert Trson (2% S, xii. 418; 3° S. i. 37.) 
— The .statement of A. B. that Gilbert Tyson 
was Lord of Alnwick before the conquest is sup- 
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| tinent, The © first ‘prodtiotion from" the ‘wen 


ported by the authority of Dugdale (2aronage, | 


vol. i. p. 90.) 


Alnwick Castle, describes the first of the series as 
being “a plain shield with a bend: supposed to 


be the original arms of Tyson, the proprietor of 
(Antiquities of 


the castle in fhe Saxon times.” 
England, vol. iv. p. 44.) 
If there was any follower of William the Con- 


And Grose, in enumerating the | 
escutcheons sculptured on the octagon towers of 


queror, who bore asimilar name, he was probably | 


a member of the Norman family of Tesson — the 
bearings of which family are stated by Stapleton 
to have been — “ fessé d’ermines et de paesle de 
(Rotuli Scaccarit Normannia, vol. ii. 


six pieces.” 
Menor. 


p- evii.) 


Turners or Ecxtnaton (3" §S, i. 90.) —As it | 


would be difficult to find a year between 1558 and 
1862, in which the name Turner does not occur 
in the Eckington Parish Register, and as in one 
of the earliest of those years (1559) no less than 
three Henry Turners were married, it will pro- 
bably not be easy to supply the information 
wanted by R. W. T. V.; but if he will communi- 
cate in his full name with the curate of Eckington, 
I may venture to say that he will not repent 
having done so. J. Eastwoop. 
Eckington. 


‘ 


Epwarp Ranan.—In a former number (2™ S. 
xii. 21.) a doubt was started as to the death of this 
celebrated Aberdonian printer, at the time asserted 
by Kennedy in his Annals of Aberdeen. This in- 
quiry produced a very satisfactory and polite an- 
swer from Mr. Ciyne (p. 74), in which he was 
satisfied that the annalist had been somewhat 
hasty in his conclusions. Recently several theses 
were found by Mr. Halket, the able and zealous 
librarian of the Faculty of Advocates, printed at 
Orange by Edward Raban, of an earlier date than 
the tract on the history and antiquities of that 
city noticed by me. These are valuable evi- 
dences, particularly as they show that the Orange 
Raban held a similar position and appointment 
to that of the Aberdonian Raban in the city of 
Bon Accord. 

The probability —certainly not an unreasonable 
one —is that the Orange Raban was a son of 
the Aberdeen printer, who having no relish for 
the Covenant, may have emigrated to the con- 





press. that we ‘have seeti'is' a, rave Fittlé! vohined, 
which was purchased by Mr. ‘PT. G@. Stevenson 
Bookseller, Frederick, Street, Edinburgh, at jhe 
sale of Principal Lee's Library, and of ‘wirteh the 
following is the title: — ; 

“Christ's Testament unfolded, — Seaven  Godlie, apg 
learned Sermons on our Lord's seaven last words spokeh 
on the Crosse. By M. A. Symson, Minister of the Gospalj 
at Dalkeith. Printed at Edinburgh by Exlward® Rabag 
dwelling at the Cowgate port, at the signe of Ay Big, 
1620.” 

It is dedicated to Anne, Countess of Morton 
the lady whom Lord Orford has introduted 
amongst his Royal and Noble Authors, betauseld 
particular devotional work, passing under her 
name, but in reality “ composed by one M.G..” 
contains the following extraordinary Query, “0 
Lord, wilt thou humble thyself to hunt after a 
flea?” J. M. 


Army axp Navy List (3S. i. 75.) —'The 
earliest production of this description is an et- 
graved one forming a handsome post 8vo, volime, 
and published at London “by John Millan, op. 
posite to the Admiralty Office, Whitehall, 1745." 
Ihe following is an exact copy of the title-page 
beautifully engraven by “P. Fourdrinier,” and 
enclosed in a sort of triumphal and very elegautly- 
formed arch: 

“The Succession of Colonels to all His Majesty's ‘Land 
Forces from their Rise to 1744; Precedency of each Re- 
giment, with Dates to Promotions, Removes, Deaths, &. 
The same of y* Regiments Broke in the two last Reigns; 
to which is added A List of ye Royal Navy; when Built, 
Rebuilt; Number of Men and Guns, Tonnage, Dimen- 
sions, &c.; Pay, Subsistance, Half-pay, Pensions, &e, of 
y® Army, Navy, and Garrisons at Home and Abto! 
1745.” 

In the copy now in my library, and whidi 
formerly belonged to the “ Hon. Charles Hope 
Weir of Craigiehall and Blackwood,” there is 
appended, also engraven, 1. “ The Day’s Pay of 
the Hanoverians, Hesians, and Danes, 174 
Price 62.” 2. “A List of the French Army, 
Printed by J. Millan, Whitchall, 1743. Price 6d” 
Both of these are engraved by E. Thorowgeod 
3. “Towns of Warr, Castles, Bulwarks, and For 
tresses in England, 1588. Published Ist Mareb, 
1744, by J. Millan, Bookseller, near Whiteball 
Price 1s.” 

This is, it may be presumed, the earliest Army 


| and Navy List of the kind extant, so far as cat 


be traced, to be found in any of the great public 
libraries north the I'weed. “Whether the British 
Museum possesses one, we have no means, in Ed- 
inburgh, from the want of a printed catalogue, 
of ascertaining. It may be also mentioned, that 
there is contained in it a long list of the Lords 
High Admiral from the Time of King Alfred ® 
the year 1744, with the pay of the Olticers of 
Admiralty and Navy as then existing ; and asi 
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ws in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James, the latter ‘“ From original MSS. in the 
posession of J. Millan,” J. M. 


NocxyyGe anp Dowstu Money, Etc. (3" S. i. 
148.) — The entries inquired about all relate to 
various ways and means by which, in the good 
old times, churchwardens used to obtain money 
for the church expenses. Three of the four are 
easily explained ; Dowell money is dole money ; 
neckynge is hocking, a kind of gathering which 
was made for the church needs (for which see 
Bilis's Brand's Pop. Antig.); and brethered is 
lretherhed, i. e. brotherhood, fraternity, or guild, 
Thus Chaucer’s Parson — 

—“sette not his benefice to huyre, 
And lefte his scheep encombred in the myre, 
And ran to Londone unto seynte Poules, 
To seeken him a chaunterie for soules, 
Or with a brethurhede be witholde.” 


There is some doubt about alfowlin branche ; 
but this probably refers either to All Fools’ Day, 
or All Souls’ Day; on which latter, gatherings 
used to be made for the benefit of the souls in 
purgatory. The branch may refer to some kind 
of Whitsun-tree, such as seems to be referred to 
in the following extract from the aceounts of the 
parish of St. Lawrence, Reading : — 

1505. s. d. 
“It. ree’ of the meyden’s gaderyng at Whit- 

sontyde by the fre at the church dore, 


derly - - ~ - - - - ij. vj 
It. ree’ of Richard Waren for the tre at the 
church dore - - - - - - iij 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


J. EAstwoop. 


Though unable to explain the above, I may 
throw some light on other terms inquired for by 
D..M. Srevens. Sent Jemys’ brethered is evi- 
dently “St. James’s brotherhood,” or confrater- 
nity.: Perhaps alfowlyn should be read alsowlyn ; 
andthe item may be for gathering a branch, or 
bough for the church on All Souls’ Day. Yet 
dowell means a feather, and possibly it may have 
some connexion with the previous entry about 


all-fowling. F, C. HH, 


Arms or Warnrs (2™ S. vi. 460.)—If not too 
late, let me tell Cuement that the arms of one 
family of Waters, as they appear on a seal and 
book-plate in my possession, are, — argent, a 
chevron, bet. 3 chess rooks sable. Crest: a sin- 
ister arm embowed proper, vested gu. cuffed arg., 


lolding a chess rook as in the arms. Motto: 

7 . . * 
‘Menibus crede ligneis.” Unyre. 
Dr, Manser’s Errcrams (8s S. i. 131.) — 


Dr. Mansel was Master of ‘Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, not Oxford, as Mr, Rogers has it. |W. S. 


Pexctuewaitixe (3" S. i,, 138,)—I beg to 
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tTrRuvE has deceived herself and the readers of 
“N. & Q.” in regard to the writing in pencil in 
the Cottonian MS. Galba B.v. She states that 
on the back of one of the papers, “ Charles V. 
has hastily scrawled his name, with the date 
‘Bologna, 1517.’” IfI mistake not, this writing 
occurs at fol. 345 of the volume, and really stands 
thus: “Belgia, 1517, Charles,” written in pencil 
on the back of an original letter from Charles V. 
to Cardinal Wolsey, dated from Middelburg, 27 
Aug. 1517. If this be so, it is surprising that 
Hermentruve should have mistaken this memo- 
randum for the autograph of Charles, since at 
folios 294 and 327°, his real signature in ink may 
be seen. But the fact is, that many other letters 
in the same volume bear similar memoranda in 
pencil of “ Belgia,” with the date and names of 
the respective writers, and they all seem to have 
been written by the Librarian of the Cottonian 
Library, in the seventeenth century, for the pur- 
pose of having the papers bound up together, as 
relating to transactions between England and the 
Low Countries in the years 1517—1520. 

Ursuna. 


Crericat Loncevirty (2 S. x. 176, 377; 3" S. 
i. 159.)—John Rose Holden, of Trin. Coll. Cam- 
bridge, was B.A. 1795, and commenced M.A. as 
a member of Clare Hall, 1819. 
C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 
Cambridge, 





fHiseellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
1, The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
2. Much Adae about Nothing. 
Loves Latour’s Lost. : 

1. A Midsommer N ight’s Dreame. 

5. The Merchant of Venice. 

The Text from the Folio of 1623: with Notices of ine 
known Editions previously issued. (1. Booth.) 

We had occasion a few weeks since to call the atten- 
tion of our readers, and with the praise which it deserves, 
to the First Part of Mr. Booth’s admirable reprint of 
the famous First Folio of Shakspeare’s Plays. That sach 
a reprint, carefully made, is a great boon to many Zeal- 
ous students of the Poet there cannot possibly be a doubt. 
We have now to record another step in the same direc- 
tion. The five comedies contained in the part already 
issued (which bad been put forth separately during the 
author’s lifetime) have been printed separately, in a form 
to match with the early quartos, and interleaved, so that, 
in the language of the Prospectus, “not only the collec- 
tor may complete his Quarto Series with uviformity, but 
the ardent and patient student of Shakspeare possess 
the opportunity of noting the variations which are to be 
found in the texts that preceded it;” “by which,” to ose 
the words of Mr. Charles Knight, “the minute but most 
effective touches of the skilful artist may be brought pro-+ 
minently to view.” ‘To few, prohably, may be given jthe 
time and opportunity so; to collate and study the worke 


| ings of the great Poet, as exhibited in the progress of the 


point out, with all due courtesy, that Hermen- | 


whole seventeen plays which will be thus teprinted. 
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But such as, adopting the principle of multum non multos 

leqgere, devote themselves to the consideration of one or other 

of his great works will, we have no doubt, attain a 

sounder knowledge, and truer apprec yn, of the profun- 

dity and versatility of Shakspeare’s genius, and the spirit 

of his writings, than is to be ordinarily attained by a 
study. And f 


1 than th 


ursive system of 


more dis 
nothing can b 
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The Footst ps of Shakspe re; 
Early Dramatists, containing much 
Information respecting Shakspere, L 
and others, (J. KR. Smith.) 
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Of Mr. Fullom’s History of William Sh tkspeare, we 
can only sav that we wish the facts he had collected 
equalled his love and admiration of the Poet, and the 
familiarity witl gs, which he everywhere evinces. 
But it is not s t 
credit of adding anything to our know!led of 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[3'@ S. I. Man. 8, op 


new edition; and that Messrs. Macmillan announce gg 
in preparation a critical edition, under the joint editorshig 
of Mr. Clark, the Public Orator of Cambridge; M: Glover, 
the Librarian of Trinity; and of Mr. Luard, the newly- 
elected Registrar of the University. 
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